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The 


Church Music 


of 


Ralph 


Vaughan Williams 


by RICHARD WIENHORST 


Choirmasters and organists who are alert in 
seeking good music, especially good mew mv- 
sic, will find among the works of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams material that is at once 
musically respectable, practicable for an eccle- 
siastical setting, and usually acceptable even to 
the still-irritable and often-belligerent ears of 
local congregations. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams (1872-1958) is 
represented in many fields—symphonies, or- 
chestral works, choral music, songs, even 
operas. Sacred music constitutes only a small 
percentage of his great total output but it is 
treasured by church musicians. 

His most important contribution to the 
literature of church music lies in the area of 
hymnody. When he was asked in 1904 to 
become the musical editor of The English 
Hymnal, he brought the whole range of his 
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training and his talents to the task. As an edi- 
tor he combined a scholarship that was not 
pedantic with a composer’s creative ear and a 
historian’s international breadth of sympathy, 
all without forgetting, however, that this was 
to be a hymnal for use by English-speaking 
people. In his work on this hymnal Vaughan 
Williams spent two years searching the 
sources of many nations for the best hymn 
tunes available. Not satisfied to find merely 
the oldest, most authentic version of a tune, 
he tried also to find the best setting of it. 
When he found a good melody for which no 
appropriate setting had been written, he wrote 
one himself. In all, he contributed seven origi- 
nal hymn tunes and a number of arrange- 
ments, most of them unacknowledged, to this 
hymnal. Later, Vaughan Williams served as 
joint editor, with Martin Shaw, for Songs of 
Praise. Once again he contributed seven origi- 
nal hymn tunes, three descants, and numerous 
arrangements. He also worked with Percy 
Dearmer and Shaw on The Oxford Book of 
Carols and wrote four original tunes for this 
book. 

Because he contributed so many original 
hymn tunes and arrangements for others’ 
tunes to these hymnals, Vaughan Williams’ 
editorial work and his contribution to hym- 
nody go far beyond that of scholarly and 
critical acumen. Although his arrangements 
often suffer from harmonic overactivity struc- 
turally unrelated to the development of the 
melodic line, his melodies are, for the most 
part, exceptionally fine. Indeed, the Sine 
Nomine (“For all the Saints”) stands as one 
of the great hymn tunes of the Christian tra- 
dition. Simple, straight-forward, and logically 
developed, these tunes are ample proof of 
Vaughan Williams’ gift for melodic line. 

In addition to the fact that a large percent- 
age of his work for the church was in hym- 
nody and the fact that his work here was of 
an exceptionally high quality, there are two 
other factors that seem to me to make this 
area the one in which his most important 
contribution to church music was made. First, 
hymnody is—perhaps inescapably—that part of 
church music that affects the greatest number 
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of people over the longest period of time. A 
hymnal is, after all, used Sunday after Sunday 
throughout the congregations of a given 
church. Moreover, hymn tunes survive the 
centuries and their shifts of taste and jump 
ecclesiastical boundary lines as well. Second, 
when we consider that even today—some sixty 
years later—many of our churches have not 
yet managed to produce hymnals of a com- 
parable musical and scholarly quality, Vaughan 
Williams’ work and his achievement in this 
area become even more significant. 

The larger works for chorus and orchestra, 
those based on sacred texts but intended for 
concert performance, include: the Sancta Civ- 
itas, Flos Campi, The Hundredth Psalm, a 
Benedicite, a Dona Nobis Pacem, and Three 
Choral Hymns. All require orchestral forces 
for an authoritative performance and are, 
therefore, beyond the range of the small 
church choir. Some works, however, have 
been rearranged and brought out in editions 
that make them practicable for such choirs. 
Among these are the Magnificat of 1932 and 
the Fantasia on Christmas Carols, one of the 
lesser works in this group. The Magnificat 
was originally scored for strings, contralto, 
women’s chorus, and solo flute, but it is also 
available in an edition arranged for piano, solo 
flute, and women’s chorus. The Fantasia could 
be sung by church choirs for special Christmas 
programs not connected with a worship serv- 
ice. It can be accompanied by string orchestra 
and organ, by organ alone, or by piano and 
violincello. Others, such as the Song of 
Thanksgiving, the Benedicite, and the Sancta 
Civitas, have been rescored for smaller instru- 
mental groups or reduced to an organ accom- 
paniment, but even in these versions they ex- 
ceed the resources of a small church choir. 
Further, because the orchestral part was con- 
ceived as an integral part of these composi- 
tions, they suffer from such reductions, which 
tend to relegate the orchestral score to the 
status of mere accompaniment. 

With the exception of the Mass in G Minor 
and the O Vos Omnes, the more liturgical 
works do not meet the same standards of ex- 
cellence attained in any of the other three 
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categories. Fortunately, perhaps, these works 
also have the most limited range of usefulness 
since they were written primarily for the 
Anglican service and are therefore not too 
likely to be often needed in so-called non- 
liturgical churches or in churches of a differ- 
ent liturgical tradition. Because Anglicans 
regularly use the Morning and Evening serv- 
ices—the equivalent of Matins and Vespers— 
in addition to the Communion service, their 
composers have stressed settings of the canti- 
cles.!_ In addition to three complete services, 
Vaughan Williams wrote a Te Deum and 
Benedictus, a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
and two separate Te Deum settings. 

Musically, the liturgical works tend on the 
whole to be quite singable and to “sound” 
well, for Vaughan Williams had a gifted 
choral technique. Nevertheless, his inability 
to solve the problems posed by the canticles 
at times causes some of these works to suffer. 
The main difficulty facing a composer at- 
tempting to set the canticles is their length 
and the need to maintain musical interest 
throughout. Vaughan Williams only com- 
pounded this problem with another when he 
restricted himself still further by including the 
congregation as a part of the choral unit, 
thereby limiting the vocal range to that of 
congregational singing. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to overcome or transcend these diffi- 
culties by finding additional creative resources 
in these limitations themselves. Instead, they 
were and remained for him only drawbacks. 
The Morning Service in D Minor, the Evening 
Service in D Minor, and the Communion Serv- 
ice—his only three complete settings of the 
Anglican services—all give evidence of his 
failure to solve this problem. 

Vaughan Williams’ Mass in G Minor is, as 
we have said, an excellent work and could be 
used in Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
churches as well as Episcopal. Scored for 
double chorus and soli, it is too difficult for a 
small church choir, however. The shorter O 
Vos Omnes is stylistically similar to this Mass 


The canticles include: the Te Deum, the Bene- 
dictus, the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis. 
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and is based on the gradual for Good Friday, 
The best simple setting and one that could be 
used by a small church choir is the Te Deum 
and Benedictus written in 1954. Its simple uni- 
son setting is -characteristic of many of 
Vaughan Williams’ later, more lean-textured 
works. 

The smaller works are primarily of a festi- 
val nature. Many of these are within the musi- 
cal range of the small church choir; and, hap- 
pily, they are also among the best of Vaughan 
Williams’ works for the church. They sound 
best when performed by large choirs, how- 
ever; and for this reason, they make ideal 
works for combined choir programs and for 
festival services. Of all Vaughan Williams’ 
church music—with the possible exception of 
individual hymn tunes—this category is the 
one that has the widest range of performance 
possibilities. Significantly enough, he wrote 
only one anthem, and preferred the motet in- 
stead. Whether the difference between the 
two is merely verbal or actually formal, it is 
difficult to say at times. He also wrote very 
little seasonal material, and I was able to find 
record of his having written only one setting 
for the propers, the larger and more difficult 
O Vos Omnes mentioned above. 

Among the better works in this group are 
several that fall within the tradition of Eng- 
lish cathedral music. These include All Hail 
the Power; The Old Hundredth Psalm Tune 
(“All People That on Earth Do Dwell”); and 
At the Name of Jesus, a work that is based 
on the various settings of “King’s Weston.” 
Lord, Thou Hast Been Our Refuge—a motet 
for chorus, semi-chorus, and orchestra (or 
organ)—is an inceresting treatment of the 90th 
Psalm in combination with the hymn, “O 
God, Our Help in Ages Past.” From the sim- 
pler music of Vaughan Williams’ later years 
come O Taste and See, written for the coro- 
nation of Elizabeth II, and The Souls of the 
Righteous. Both are easy a cappella settings. 

The choral conductor looking for simple 
unison settings for Christmas carols might also 
be interested in the Twelve Traditional Carols 
of Herefordshire, edited and arranged by E. 
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M. Leather and R. Vaughan Williams, and in 
the Eight Traditional English Carols, arranged 
by Vaughan Williams alone. 

“When compared with many composers of 
the past, Ralph Vaughan Williams cannot be 
said to have written a large number of works 
for the church. Indeed, his sacred music rep- 
resents only a very small percentage of his 
total output, which included—among other 
things—nine symphonies and other orchestral 
pieces, songs, operas, and secular choral works. 





His music is, however, popular with choirs 
and congregations alike. Conservative in the 
sense of having been strongly influenced by 
19th-century techniques, the sacred music of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams represents a resource 
for the contemporary choir director who is 
looking for material for the Sunday service 
and for works that will help the congregation 
make the transition from more familiar 19th 
century sounds to the use of contemporary 
techniques in church music. 





Key to the Hymnals 


CW. Christian Worship (Baptist) 

EH. English Hymnal (Anglican) 

HE. The Hymnal 1940 (Episcopal ) 

HP. The Hymnal (Presbyterian ) 

HU. The Hymnary (United Church of Canada) 
M.H. The Methodist Hymnal 

O.B.C. Oxford Book of Carols 

PH. The Pilgrim Hymnal (Congregational ) 
S.B.H. Service Book and Hymnal (Lutheran) 
S.P. Songs of Praise 


Hymn tunes arranged or composed by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams 

Abinger (“I vow to thee, my country”). S.P. 

Blake’s Cradle Song. O.B.C. 

Capel (arrangement). H.E. 

Christe Sanctorum (arrangement). H.E., S.B.H. 

Cradle Song (arrangement). H.E. 

Cumnor (“Servants of God, or sons”). S.P. 

Danby (arrangement). P.H. 

Down Ampney (“Come down O love divine”). E.H., 
H.E., P.H., S.B.H. 

Famous Men (canticle) (‘Let us now praise famous 
men”). S.P. 

Forest Green (arrangement). C.W., H.E., P.H. 

The Golden Carol. O.B.C. 

Gosterwood (arrangement). C.W. 

Guildford (“England arise! The long, long night 
is over’). S.P. 

Herongate (arrangement). C.W. 

King’s Lynn (arrangement). H.E., S.B.H. 

King’s Weston (“At the name of Jesus”). E.H., 
H.E., H.U., P.H. 

Kingsfold (arrangement). H.E., P.H. 

—_ (“Saviour, again to Thy dear name”). HL.E., 
H. 

Mantegna (“Into the woods my master went”). S.P. 

Marathon (“Servants of the great adventure”). S.P. 

Monks Gate (arrangement). H.E. 

Oakley (“The night is come like to the day”). S.P. 

Randolph (“God be with you till we meet again”). 
P.H., E.H. 

Resonet in Laudibus (arrangement). H.E., S.B.H. 
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Salve Festa Dies (“Hail thee, festival day”). H.E., 
E.H. 

Sine Nomine (‘For all the saints”). C.W., E.H., 
H.E., H.P., H.U., M.H., P.H., S.B.H. 

Snow in the Street. O.B.C. 

White Gates (‘Fierce rages the tempest o’er the 
deep”). E.H. 

Wither’s Rocking Hymn. O.B.C. 


Recommended Material for Church Choirs 


Te Deum and Benedictus. Oxford, 1954. Unison 
voices or mixed voices with keyboard accompani- 
ment. 

O Taste and See. Oxford, 1953. A cappella motet 
.for SATB choir. 

The Souls of the Righteous. Oxford, 1947. Motet 
for treble, tenor, and baritone soli with SATB a 
cappella choir. 

Lord, Thou Hast Been Our Refuge. Curwen (Schir- 
mer), 1921. A motet for chorus, semi-chorus, 
and organ which requires more than the average 
number of singers. Two choirs may be combined 
if the regular church choir is not large enough. 

At the Name of Jesus. Oxford, 1927. Varied set- 
tings on the tune of King’s Weston. The chil- 
dren’s choir may be combined with the regular 
church choir for this number. 

The Old Hundredth Psalm Tune. Oxford, 1953. A 
setting of “All People That on Earth Do Dwell,” 
arranged for choir, congregation, and organ. 

All Hail the Power. Oxford, 1938. A festival set- 
ting of the tune, “Mile’s Lane,” arranged for con- 
gregation, SATB choir, orchestra and/or organ. 
It is especially good for use at choir festivals. 

Eight Traditional English Carols. Stainer and Bell 
(Galaxy), 1919. Accompanied unison settings 
and a cappella SATB settings. They are excellent 
settings to introduce the choir to modal melodies. 

Twelve Traditional Carols from Herefordshire. 
Stainer and Bell (Galaxy), no date. Accompanied 
unison settings and alternate a cappella SATB 
settings. 











RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Ralph Vaughan Williams was born in the 
town of Down Ampney in Gloucestershire, 
England in 1872. He died in London in 1958 
and is buried in Westminster Abbey. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge and 
the Royal College of Music, where he later 
taught for thirty years. 

In 1922 Vaughan Williams came to the 
United States for the first time to direct a 
concert of his compositions at the Norfolk 
Music Festival. He returned in 1932 to teach 
a course on national music at Bryn Mawr. His 


last visit was in 1954 when he was a visiting 
professor at Cornell. 

Contemporaries described Vaughan Wil- 
liams as looking like a farmer on his way to 
the county fair. He was a large man, vigorous, 
kindly, and keen of mind; completely lacking 
in self consciousness. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams was thoroughly 
English in his thought, art and life. He once 
wrote that young composers often made the 
mistake of thinking that they could be uni- 
versal without first being local. 
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PLANNING AHEAD 
FOR THE ORGAN 


familiar with the 
ubiquitous “gag” signs that advise one to 


° THIMK 


Another sign is almost equally popular; 


LAN AHEAp 


Someone should start a movement to send 
one of these little signs to every person who 
has anything to do with buying a new church 
organ or rebuilding an old one. In far too 
many churches today the organ (or sometimes 
the lack of it) speaks as eloquently to the in- 
formed person of a lack of foresight and plan- 
ning as does that sign with its crowded-in 
letters. 


Almost everyone is 


Here are a few of those common signs 
which—all too late—indicate that a church has 
not planned ahead. 

1. A potentially good organ spoiled by being 
bottled up in a tone-killing chamber, or by 
being spread around in two or three loca- 
tions in a church. 

2. An organ at the opposite end of the church 
from the choir. 

3, A console located too far away from the 
organ it controls. 

4. An electronic instrument in a church which 
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by BARBARA J. OWEN 


could have, or once had, a pipe organ. 

5. A formerly good organ ruined by “bar- 
gain-basement” rebuilding. 

6. An organ whose tonal design does not meet 
the musical and liturgical needs of the 
church in which it stands. 

The list could be expanded, but the above 
examples are enough to give a general idea 
of the mistakes that can be made through bad 
planning or lack of planning. Every person 
reading this can probably think of some glar- 
ing examples right in his own community. 
And surely the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the sons, even to the second and third 
generations, for an organ project is not for 
the next five or ten years, but rather should 
be undertaken with the next 50 to 100 years 
in mind. In our civilization of obsolescence, 
it is hard to force ourselves to think so far 
ahead, perhaps, but it is nonetheless necessary 
if anything worthwhile is going to accrue 
from our efforts. . 

What, then, can be done to prevent some 
of the above situations which are detrimental 
to the best interests of good church music? 
Basically, all of them can be traced to one, 
or both, of two causes: improper architec- 
tural and acoustical planning, and lack of suf- 
ficient knowledge and understanding of the 
nature and use of the instrument. Admittedly, 
both are fields for the experts, but still many 
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people fail to realize the scope of these fields 
or the absolute necessity for obtaining the 
proper professional advice and expert guid- 
ance. Always, someone will get the notion 
that he can muddle through, somehow, on the 
basis of imperfect knowledge and scant ad- 
vice. Truly, “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and one of the first steps to be taken 
must be the realization of the great scope of 
the subject and the admisssion that laymen 
cannot cope with it unaided. It is, of course, 
possible that someone with innate good taste 
but only partial knowledge can sometimes 
achieve a good result, but the odds are decid- 
edly against it, and it is at best a gamble. Good 
intentions alone will not assure success. 

Neither of the two considerations just men- 
tioned really takes precedence over the other, 
but let us first look at the architectural and 
acoustical aspect. There are a few basic desid- 
erata which most organ builders and organ 
consultants, as well as those architects and 
acousticians who have made a special study 
of the situation, will agree upon. These 
would serve well as ground rules for any 
building committee or architect to follow as 
the first step towards a successful, functional, 
and artistic organ. 

1. An organ should be a single entity. 
Ideally, it should all be located in one place 
either at the front or back of the church 
auditorium for maximum effect, but if this is 
not possible, and the organ must be placed at 
the side of a chancel, its division between the 
two sides should be avoided if at all possible. 
Many organs are divided which do not, by 
virtue of their small size, need to be. Often 
this is done for visual, rather than musical 
reasons. Several handsome churches have been 
recently built with the organ on one side of 
the chancel and a window on the other. 

2. An organ should be free-standing. Again, 
the front or back of the church (especially the 
rear gallery) are ideal places in which this 
can be carried out. Even if, for space reasons, 
an organ must be located at one side of a 
chancel, it should have a wide case front, and 
be open on the side that faces the congrega- 
tion as well. If it must be put into a tower 





recess at the back, it should be as open as 
possible, with a slanted ceiling for tone reflec. 
tion. The outdated idea of “organ chambers” 
should be put completely out of the picture- 
there is no place for such a thing in an artistic 
concept. It is becoming increasingly popular 
with chancel installations to have one unen- 
closed division (usually the Great or Positiv) 
projecting into the church over the lower part 
of the case, something which is good both 
acoustically and visually. 

3. An organ should be both wider and 
higher than it is deep. This is really a corol- 
lary to the two above points, and is again 
concerned with maximum tone projection and 
“presence” in a room. In organs which are 
too deep, the tone of speaking portions lo- 
cated toward the back is muffled, or must be 
forced, and even some of the tone of the 
forward portions can be swallowed up in 
deep chambers and recesses instead of being 
projected out into the church. 

4. An organ should be located in the same 
general area as the choir. The organ will be 
used a great deal in accompanying choirs and 
soloists, and often the organist and choir di- 
rector are the same person. While the diff- 
culties this presents when organ and choir are 
at opposite ends of a church should be ob- 
vious, it is surprising how many music pro- 
grams must limp along with just this crip- 
pling arrangement. Similarly, some consoles 
are located at strange and wondrous places, 
such as in a pit down with the congregation 
while organ and choir are high in the nether 
regions of a gallery or choir loft. Again, a 
rear gallery presents an ideal solution, and can 
be built with plenty of space for both choir 
and organ, even in the smallest of churches. 
Chancel arrangements succeed in being un- 
crowded only in larger churches. If possible 
the choir should be all on one side as well as 
the organ, as it is even harder to achieve good 
blend from a divided choir than a divided 
organ. 

The musical superiority of the freestanding 
organ all in one place is an accepted fact. Di- 
visions will blend better and unforced voicing 
can be employed which, in skilled hands, will 
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eliminate any tendency towards “hooting” 
and’ “screaming,” which is often the result of 
trying to force the tone of badly placed or- 
gans whose natural overtones are lost before 
the tone ever reaches the hearer. The result 
of better blend and natural voicing to the 
casual hearer is, of course, sound which is 
more musical and easier to listen to. In terms 
of worship values, the more natural and artis- 
tic the sound, the better an adjunct to wor- 
ship it is. 

Summing up, then, the very first step in 
planning ahead is to make sure that an ade- 
quate location is provided for the organ which 
will enhance rather than detract from its musi- 
cal value. This step should be taken even if 
the organ is not to be installed right away, 
and if you have chosen your builder early, so 
much the better, as he can then work closely 
with your architect. Purely from an acousti- 
cal standpoint, not only for the organ but for 
choir, speech, and congregational singing as 
well, the building should be “live,” with some 
natural resonance, and care taken against the 
employment of too many sound-deadening 
materials such as rugs, cushions, and draperies. 

It is recognized that it is easier to work out 
a good location in a church which is still in 
the blueprint stage than an old building, espe- 
cially one which was built in the earlier part 
of this century. The oldest churches usually 
have the organ at the front or back in a good 
location, so it is possible that in such instances 
the placement will need little improving. A 
previously unused gallery is still a handy way 
out, but in many cases the fact must be faced 
that some pretty extensive remodeling of the 
building is the only solution. If a remodeling 
is being contemplated, the musical situation 
should be investigated at the same time, going 
pretty much by the same criteria that hold for 
new buildings. Unfortunately, it is sometimes 
the case that in a remodeling a good placement 
is, through lack of knowledge or interest, ex- 
changed for a bad one. 

The second important element of planning 
ahead cannot be outlined quite so simply or 
surely. This is the matter of the instrument 
itself. Plainly speaking, there are good organs, 
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bad organs, and mediocre organs. An abstract 
definition of a good organ might be one 
which, in addition to being well placed, has 
tone and tonal design which are balanced and 
refined, is capable of producing both well- 
blended chorus effects and balanced solo com- 
binations, is mechanically well-made and reli- 
able, visually as well as musically pleasing, 
and, most important of all, suited to the speci- 
fic needs and uses of the church which it 
serves. 

This latter point cannot be overstressed. It 
is not at all uncommon to find organs which 
abound in little-used special effects yet do not 
have an adequate chorus for accompanying 
congregational singing, for which they are 
chiefly used. Happily, the day of such organs 
is passing, but it has not completely gone, and 
there are still churches which will insist on 
having many of the fancy effects to the exclu- 
sion of the “meat and potatoes” of the ensem- 
ble—and just as many unscrupulous builders 
who will give them anything they ask for, for 
the sake of getting a contract. 

The subject of tonal design is too extensive 
to cover here. The basic Diapason chorus (at 
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least three and preferably four pitches) comes 
first, then such multi-purpose things as flutes 
and chorus reeds, and only after this the 
“goodies”—novel but little-used solo stops, 
gadgets of dubious worship value such as 
harps and other percussions, and the like. It 
is fine to include these things in a large organ, 
but in a small one the essentials come first. 

It is not even really necessary that an organ 
have more than one manual, if the needs and 
uses of the church do not demand it, which 
indeed they don’t in many smaller churches. 
It is better to have an adequate chorus and a 
suitable variety of stops on just one manual 
and pedal than to have two manuals, neither 
of which is really adequate for anything. 

In the same vein, it is better to have a small 
“straight” organ (that is, one with one or 
more ranks of pipes per stop) than a highly 
unified or duplexed organ which may appear 
to have more stops on the console, but which 
in reality derives several stops (sometimes as 
many as six) from just one rank of pipes, and 
therefore tends to have thin, anemic chorus 
sounds, and a lack of any real variety in tone 
color. 

When buying an organ, never look at the 
size of the stoplist alone. The important thing 
to know is how many individual ranks (a 
rank being a full-compass set of pipes) a given 
scheme employs. It is the number of ranks 
(and therefore the number of pipes) rather 
than the number of stops on the console, that 
will tell how useful or versatile an organ will 
be. The average layman, and many organists, 
when faced with a choice between a one- 
manual straight-rank organ of 8 or 9 ranks 
and a two-manual unified organ of many stops 
but only three ranks (and there are many 
around), will often choose the latter, though 
anyone who has analyzed the situation will 
realize that the former is by far the most 
musical and useful instrument. 

Some of these very same considerations must 
be kept in mind when the decision involves 
the choice between an electronic instrument 
and a small pipe organ. Many of the cheaper 
electronics derive their entire range of stops 
from just one octave of tone-generators! Even 
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a very small and highly-unified pipe organ js 
obviously superior to such an instrument, in 
which no real variety of tone-color nor any- 
thing approaching a chorus can be perceived, 
The least expensive electronics are the “spinet” 
or “chord” models, which do not even have 
full keyboards or anything approaching an 
adequate pedalboard. They are, of course, 
fine for the purpose for which they are pri- 
marily designed, namely for home enjoyment 
by amateurs and the playing of simple ar- 
rangements, mostly “popular” in nature. But 
when one cannot even play a hymn properly 
on such an instrument, what earthly good can 
it be in a church? It is far better, if the church 
truly cannot afford anything in a higher price 
range, to procure one of the many fine one- 
manual reed organs (or their old-fashioned 
counterparts, “harmoniums” and “parlor- 
organs”) which are available, upon which 
hymns can be accompanied and a great deal 
of standard sacred literature played, and 
whose tone has more richness and dignity than 
any small electronic. 

As far as the higher-priced electronics go, 
it is true that they are superior tonally to the 
cheaper ones, but the prices go up ipto the 
pipe-organ category, and there is not an or- 
ganist of any repute anywhere in the country 
(or the world) who would prefer a high 
priced electronic (despite a larger stoplist and 
perhaps even an extra manual) to a smaller 
pipe organ of the same price, and the reasons 
for their choice would be primarily because 
of tone. Here is true food for thought in 
planning ahead: many of the better organists, 
young and old, refuse to take permanent posi- 
tions in churches having electronics. Is your 
church to be doomed to having second-rate 
musicians (or occasional good ones who will 
leave as soon as they find something better) 
simply because of an unwise choice of instru- 
ment? A further consideration, strictly eco- 
nomic, is the short life expectancy of elec- 
tronic instruments. They may be suitable for 
temporary uses, but they are not for the 
church which is really planning for the future. 


Continued in next issue 
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At the sound of reveille, camp comes alive. 
Boys and girls scramble into camp togs and 
dash out of doors to take part in the devotions 
which begin their day. They sing a hymn of 
praise. The pastor leads in prayer, reads from 
the Bible and delivers a brief message. Then 
to breakfast. 

The morning hours are used for class work, 
leaving the afternoons free for fellowship and 
recreation, swimming and handicrafts. 


Curriculum 

The courses are planned to give campers 
meaningful experiences with music, both vocal 
and instrumental, basic knowledge of music 
fundamentals, some dramatic experience, and 
the opportunity to develop their talents. 
Hymn-playing classes turn out improved ac- 
companists, and orchestral rehearsals give good 
training to those who play instruments. Sing- 
ing great music with a large chorus is an 
experience of value to the camper coming 
from a small church. 

Drama rehearsal may follow the evening 
meal, and rehearsals for instrumental ensem- 
bles. Outside speakers are sometimes invited, 
but generally planned entertainment in the 
form of quizzes, skits, or talent shows is in 
the hands of the recreation leaders. After an 
evening of fun the day comes to a close with 
devotions led by the pastor or cabin counselor. 
Taps sound and the camper’s day is over. 
Preparation 

As in all events which affect busy people, 
preparations for a youth music camp must be 
made long ahead. The time for a music camp 
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YOUTH MUSIC CAMPS 


by RUTH NININGER 


should be agreed upon at least a year in ad- 
vance of its opening and the date, program, 
and place should be given wide publicity. 

It is well to choose a site which is accessible 
by more than one means of transportation. A 
location by a lake or other body of water 
which is safe for swimming and boating will 
add a great deal to the fun boys and girls can 
have at camp. 

It will be necessary to estimate the number 
of young people expected and not accept reg- 
istrations for more than this number. There is 
a limit to the cabins which will be available 
and to the space which will be used for serv- 
ing meals. An auditorium which can seat the 
maximum number of campers expected is an- 
other essential. Enough ground and equip- 
ment for an active program of athletics, as 
well as pianos, classrooms and practice rooms, 
and materials for handicrafts will be needed. 

Adequate supplies of hymn books, music, 
orchestral instruments, costumes and stage 
properties will facilitate the building of a fes- 
tival program with which to. conclude the 
camp period. 


Personnel 

Recruiting personnel is a major responsibil- 
ity. The director should be chosen most care- 
fully, for it is necessary to have a director who 
is well trained in the operation of camps as 
well as one who possesses unusual understand- 
ing of human relations. One or more assistants 
who do not have other counseling duties will 
be needed. A pastor who can be available for 
the whole camp period can lead daily devo- 











tions and counsel individuals with personal 
problems. Other indispensable specialists in- 
clude camp doctor, nurse, dietician, life guard, 
athletic director, handicrafts expert, dramatic 
instructor, librarian, cabin counsellors, choral 
and instrumental instructors and several skilled 
accompanists. 
Rewards 

When music camp is over the results may 
surprise the skeptical. Boys and girls from all 
walks of life have learned to appreciate great 
music, they have developed a respect for the 
theory of music, they have participated in 
religious drama, memorized many hymns and 
have had a try at composing a table grace. All 
come home refreshed in body and stimulated 
in mind and spirit. The new choir year takes 
on added significance and the privilege of 
singing in the youth choir becomes something 
desirable and sought after. 





Some of the youth music camps being held this 
summer are listed below. Many of the camps within 
the Southern Baptist Church were organized under 
the guidance of Mrs. Nininger. If you have camps 
in your church or your area which are not iisted 
here, please let us know. If you do not have any 
and would like to plan one for next year, look into 
the ones sponsored by your church. 


ALABAMA 

CITRONELLE. July 17-21. 

For information write: Harry E. Hall, Coitage 
Hill Baptist Church, 4255 Cottage Hill Road, Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 


ARIZONA 

PRESCOTT. July 31-August 4. 

Paradise Valley Ranch. For information write C. 
E. Archer, 316 W. McDowell Road, Phoenix 3, 
Arizona. 


ARKANSAS 

ARKADELPHIA. June 19-24. July 31-August 2. 

Ouachita College. For information write: LeRoy 
McCloud, 312 Baptist Building, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

SILOAM SPRINGS. June 26-July 1. 

For information write: LeRoy McCloud, 312 Bap- 
tist Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA 
PACIFIC PALISADES. August 26-September 2. 
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Senior High #8. For more information on the 
Senior High camps, numbers 1-9, write: Camp and 
Conference Program Office, 1501 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 17, California. 

PACIFIC PALISADES. June 18-August 5. 

Junior High Choir Camp, June 18-24; Junior 
Choir Camp #1, July 2-8; Junior Choir Camp #2, 
July 9-15; Junior Choir Camp #3, July 16-22; 
Junior Choir Camp #4, July 23-29; Junior Choir 
Camp #5, July 30-August 5. For more information 
on the Junior Choir Camps write: Presbyterian Con- 
ference Grounds, “Choir Camp,’ 15601 Sunset 
Boulevard, Pacific Palisades, California. 


FLORIDA 
PANAMA City. August 7-13. August 14-20. 
Harmony Bay Youth Music Camps. For informa- 
tion write: W. G. Stroup, 1230 Hendricks Avenue, 
Jacksonville 7, Florida. 


GEORGIA 

ROME. July 31-August 9. 

Shorter College. For information write: Paul 
McCommar, 291 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


KENTUCKY 

BAGDAD. July 30-August 2. 

Cedarmore Kentucky Baptist Assembly. For in- 
formation write: Eugene F. Quim, Kentucky Baptist 
Building, Middletown, Kentucky. 
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LOUISIANA 

New ORLEANS. July 31-August 5. 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. For 
information write: L. C. Alexander, Box 311, Alex- 
andria, Louisianna. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Pass CHRISTIAN. July 3-August 18. 

July 3-7, junior music assembly. July 10-14 and 
17-21, intermediate music assembly. For information 
write: Gulfshore Baptist Assembly, Pass Christian, 
Mississippi. 


NEW JERSEY 

PRINCETON. July 3-21. 

Westminster Choir College. Vocal camp. For 
information write: Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK 

MT. TREMPER. June 25-July 1. 

Mt. Tremper Lutheran Camp. For information 
write: A. T. Berghult, Director, 3520 7th Avenue, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

ARDEN. July 9-15. 

Junior choir camp for young people 11-14. Held 
at Lutheridge, Lutheran Assembly Grounds. For in- 
formation write: Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg, Arden, 
North Carolina. 

HENDERSONVILLE. June 12-17. 

For young people 9-16. For information write: 
Joseph O. Stroud, Baptist Building, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

SOUTHPORT. July 10-15. July 17-22. Same as 
above. 


OHIO 

SENECAVILLE. August 14-18. 

Seneca Lake Baptist Assembly. For information 
write: W. C. Diedley, 1680 E. Broad Street, Colum- 
bus 3, Ohio. 

PUT-IN-BAY. June 19-July 24. 

Wa-Li-Ro summer music camp for boys. For in- 
formation write: Paul Allen Beymer, Christ Church, 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 

SHAWNEE. June 19-23. 

Oklahoma Baptist University. For information 
write: Gene Bartlett, 1141 North Robinson, Okla- 
homa City 3, Oklahoma. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA. July 17-24. 

North Greenville Junior College. For information 
write: Thomas Westmoreland, 1136 Cedar Terrace, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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TENNESSEE 
NEWPORT. July 31-August 4. August 6-11. 
Camp Carson. For information write: Frank G. 
Charton, 1812 Belmont, Nashville, Tennessee. 


TEXAS 

ALPINE. August 8-11. 

For information write: V. F. Forderhose, 401 
Baptist Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

AUSTIN. June 26-29. 

For information write: V. F. Forderhose, 401 
Baptist Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

FLOYDADA. June 26-28. 

For information write: V. F. Forderhose, 401 
Baptist Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

HOUSTON. June 12-22. 

For information write: V. F. Forderhose, 401 
Baptist Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 

NEWTON. June 12-15. 

For information write: V. F. Forderhose, 401 
Baptist Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 


VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG. August 7- 12, 14-19. 

Youth music camp and junior music camp. Eagle 
Eyrie Baptist Assembly. For information write: 
Katherine Bailey, P.O. Box 2-R, Richmond 4, 
Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 

LAKE GENEVA. July 30-August 5 

Camp Augustana. For information write: A. T. 
Berghult, Director, Augustana Lutheran Church, 3520 
7th Avenue, Rock Island, [llinois. 
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Norpin, Dayton W., ed. The Choirmaster’s 
Workbook. Volume 7. Augustana, 1960. 
$2.50. 

This new edition of The Choirmaster’s 
Workbook has very useful material not found 
in earlier editions. The pages for the Sundays 
in the church year contain the key words of 
the Introit, Psalm, Lesson, Epistle, Gradual 
and Gospel for the day. At the bottom of the 
page related hymns are listed. Space is given 
for listing music to be sung each Sunday and 
to be practiced at each choir rehearsal. Other 
features include a list of anthems for the dif- 
ferent seasons, giving publisher, voices, source 
of text and tune, and whether the anthems are 
accompanied. Anthems are listed according 
to degree of difficulty except in the case of 
hymn-anthems which are arranged alpha- 
betically. 

The introductory article is “Music’s Unique 
Function in Christian Education,” by Mari- 
lynn Carstens Thalman, and books and col- 
lections of music useful to the church musician 
are listed and reviewed. 

This small book is one of the most helpful 
tools a choir director can have. Get one now 
for your next season’s planning. 

Turts, Nancy Poort. The Art of Handbell 
Ringing. An authoritative manual of or- 
ganization, procedure, and methods. Abing- 
don Press, 1961. 109 pages. $3.00. 

This book is everything the title and sub- 
title say it is. It is filled with good advice, 
practical helps and above all, the encourage- 
ment to aim every effort, administrative and 
otherwise to the making of music! 
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There are ten chapters. Nine of them rep- 
resent questions asked eventually by every 
director. The answers and their illustrations 
are precise and complete and reflect the opin- 
ion of one who is interested in every phase 
of the subject of handbells. Whatever was 
lacking in the author’s personal experiences 
whetted her zeal for research. 

The opening chapter is a thumb-nail sketch 
of handbell history and sets the stage for the 
handbell renaissance now taking place. 

The practical chapters give information on 
the manufacture and ordering of bells. Advice 
and suggestions on the care and repair of bells 
will be of interest especially to those whose 
sets are showing signs of being used. Descrip- 
tions and evaluation of bell choir equipment 
are fully covered. The designing of programs, 
procedures in worship services, concerts, fees, 
control of dynamics, costuming and robes are 
discussed. The book balances the practical is- 
sues with a deft handling of the musical art. 

The sections on the “Selection of Handbell 
Ringers,” the “Assignment of Handbells,” 
“The Rehearsal”—all show the author’s “know 
how.” The arranging and the writing of bell 
music is again an example of the author’s abil- 
ity to explain clearly. Those who like to use 
all the bells all the time will profit by this 
chapter. 

The bibliography is excellent. It lists gen- 
eral resource materials, music available, re- 
cordings, and a fine reference reading list. 

This book belongs on every bell director's 
desk. 

Edward Johe 
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Lovetace, Austin C. Music and Worship in 
the Church, by Austin C. Lovelace and Wil- 
liam C. Rice. Abingdon, 1960. $4.00. 

This book aims at all who have any part 
in the music of the church. This means every 
church member. 

In the introductory chapter on worship and 
music the authors say “Worship is active, not 
passive. It is an act which every person must 
make in response to the searching loving kind- 
ness of God .. . Only as each person attempts 
to make all things new as he approaches the 
throne of grace can worship take place.” 

The succeeding chapters suggest ways in 
which each person can do their part to help 
to make this worship very real in a congrega- 
tion. There are chapters for the minister, the 
director, the organist, the music committee, 
the junior and youth choirs, the adult choir, 
the congregation, the worship committee, and 
the soloist. There is a chapter on the choir’s 
music and one on music in Christian education. 

This is a book which the choir director and 
organist will find helpful in planning their 
work for the coming year. In the fall it may 
well be passed around for reading and study 
by the other people who are involved in the 
music program of the church. 


Netson, Ciirrorp AnscGar. Invitation to Wor- 
ship. A devotional study of the Lutheran 
liturgy. Augustana, 1960. 

This book follows the publication of the 
Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal by two 
years, thus giving the new Service Book an 
opportunity to be introduced in most of the 
Lutheran Churches in the United States and 
Canada. 

In the introduction the author says 
“On the whole the Service Book and 
Hymnal has been greeted with real joy and 
enthusiasm. Our people have accepted the 
new patterns and forms as a new adventure in 
Worship experience, and the liturgy of the 
church is being sung with gratitude and rev- 
erence in thousands of Lutheran churches. 

“Everywhere an urgent desire is being 
shown to know more about the liturgy and 
the meaning of its various parts in order 
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better to appreciate its inner spirit and to find 
the richness of insight that comes to us when 
we worship. The liturgy of a church is an 
expression of the genius and theology of that 
church. It is the visible form of her invisible 
and spiritual grace. It is this interior insight 
and spirit that our people have wanted to 
know. The chapters of this book have been 
written as an answer to this need.” 

The reason for each part of the service, 
from the invitation to worship to the benedic- 
tion is explained in a way that brings a most 
refreshing answer. 

No better help could be given to an organ- 
ist or choir director newly come into the 
Lutheran Church than that found in this book. 
Through it he can come to an understanding 
of the meaning and inner spirit of the forms 
with which he must deal each Sunday. 
Through it he can better find his place in this 
form of worship. 


Ovanper, Marie Hankra. My Church Book. 
Illustrations by John Wallerstedt. Augus- 
tana, 1960. $1.00. 

Believing that small children should go to 
church and join in the worship, Mrs. Olander 
has written this book as a very simple explana- 
tion of the meaning of the liturgy of the Lu- 
theran church. Through the pictures and 
words in My Church Book the child can fol- 
low the service and understand at least some- 
thing of its meaning. 

“Keep this book where you can find it 
when you go to church on Sunday.” Mrs. 
Olander begins, “If anyone tells you that you 
are too little to go to the big church service, 
you tell them—better yet, show them—how big 
you are. You can show them how quiet you 
can be, how you can stand and sit, and how 
you can sing and pray, just like all the other 
people do. You are a Big Girl or a Big Boy 
and you are good in church.” 

Suggestions are given on how to enter God’s 
house and prayers the children can use at this 
time. The meaning of the parts of the church 
which they see are given in child-like terms. 
The words of the service itself are given and 
hard words explained. 











This is a fine idea to start the habit of 
church going for the youngest children and 
to make the service meaningful for them. 
Other churches might well follow this idea 
and prepare a children’s handbook for their 
hymnal. 

One cannot help but wonder how long the 
paper cover will last in the hands of a small 
child. 


Montcomery, Mary E izasetu. Choir Pos- 
ters. Abingdon Press, 1961. No. 101. 16 
posters. $1.75. 


This is a series of 16 posters, which illustrate 
with wit and charm do’s and don’ts, helpful 
hints, and information for choir members. 

Some of the posters are especially suitable 
for junior choirs, others for senior choirs. 
Many would be good to post in the choir 
room so that they could be viewed by all of 
the choir. 

The posters on choir rehearsal are aimed 
chiefly at the junior choir. They illustrate 
some reactions to rehearsals, and give hints 
on how the rehearsal can be improved. One 
of the posters illustrates graphically the actions 
of junior choir members during the worship 
service. Posters on correct posture, the pro- 
cessional, choir robes and how to wear them, 
the choir’s part in the worship service, tips on 
vocal technique, and techniques the choir di- 
rector uses to silently direct his choir, give 
many helpful hints and bits of information 
useful to all. 


There are posters about reading and sing- 
ing music, explaining the hymnal and how it 
is put together, the organ and what makes it 
work, and the meanings of the symbols used 
by the church. These may need explanation 
on the part of the choir director. 

Two posters are about how to keep choir 
members interested in staying in the choir. 
All work and no play doesn’t usually appeal 
to the younger choristers. Ways to keep choir 
members interested are suggested as well as 
activities in which all can join. 


Thelma Barth 





ORGAN MUSIC 


The Ecclesiastical Organist. Preludes, post. 
ludes, interludes in the contrapuntal style, 
Compiled and edited by Carlo Rossini. J, 
Fischer, 1945. 106 pages. $4.00. No. 8157, 
This collection of preludes, interludes, and 

postludes is an exhaustive presentation of short, 

dignified and appropriate phrases for use in 
many kinds of services. There are ten brief 
contrapuntal expressions in major tonalities— 
five of these are in the key of C, and four 
sharp keys of G-D-A-E; and five are in the 
first five flat keys of F-B flat-E flat-A flat-D 
flat. Following the ten major key sentences, 
are ten minor key sentences—relative minor 
keys to the major keys used. There are several 
pages of phrases in each one of these tonics. 

The volume concludes with seven pages of 

“Preludes and Postludes for Psalmnody”—one 

page for each of the seven tones. 

The numbers in this book will contribute 
much to the beauty and solemnity of a church 
service. The music is not great but it is good 
and will provide the beginning or average 
organist with material, in a sober, religious, 
and contrapuntal style. This volume has mark- 
ings for the manuals and pedals of a pipe or- 
gan, but would be just as valuable for a reed 
organ or piano. An organist with little experi- 
ence in modulation or improvisation would 
find this collection interesting, especially for 
classical study. 

Mildred S. Keesey. 


The Liturgical Organist. Preludes, interludes 
and postludes for pipe or reed organs. 
Compiled and arranged by Carlo Rossini. 
J. Fischer. 2 volumes. $4.00 each. No. 
7324 and 7432. 

These collections are similar to The Eccle- 
siastical Organist, providing one page and half 
page numbers suitable for use in the small 
church. The composers are largely from the 


nineteenth century. 
Hi &.F 
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Seven Service Preludes on Seasonal Subjects, 
by Garth Edmundson. J. Fischer, 1960. 
16 pages. $1.50. No. 9206. 

As stated in the title, the seven preludes in 
this small volume are seasonable and could be 
played in a variety of services. They are short 
fantasies on familiar melodies, well written, 
with a freshness and originality that takes them 
out of the ordinary classification of variations. 
There is Hammond registration notation 
throughout, which would serve as a guide for 
the young organist, who only has such an 
instrument at his disposal. All the numbers 
would be pleasing to the average listener and 
not too difficult for the average organist. The 
harmonization is modern and the extension 
and treatment of each familiar melody is quite 
in keeping with the words or feeling of the 
original composition. 


Ten Pieces for Organ or Piano, by Joseph W. 
Clokey. J. Fischer, 1960. 19 pages. $1.75. 
No. 9203. 

These short organ or piano pieces have been 
collected from other Clokey suites or series 
of compositions. The ten pieces included in 
this volume would be useful for a wide variety 
of services. They are easy to play but very 
effective. The harmonizations and develop- 
ment of themes in each are interesting and 
original. Dr. Clokey presents these simple, 
bright numbers with a content of religious 
feeling equal to that in his longer and more 
sophisticated compositions. The young, inex- 
perienced, organist will find them practical 


and lent. 
excellent Mildred S. Keesey 


Improvisation on the 8th Psalm Tone, by 
Everett Titcomb. H. W. Gray, 1959. 75 
cents. 

This is a good solid piece in the best Titcomb 
tradition. It is full throughout and ideal for 
use as a postlude to a big service or choir 
festival, especially in a liturgical church. It is 
not difficult, and can be played on a two- 
manual organ, using a crisp, solid touch and 
a registration containing all chorus stops with 
mixtures and reeds (the use of 16’ stops or 
couplers is not recommended). 
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ANTHEM NOTES 


Lord of Our Life. Iste Confessor. Rouen 
church melody. Setting by S. Drummond 
Wolff. Concordia, 1959. 7 pages. 25 
cents. SATB. 98-1480. 

The words of this anthem might have been 
written today they speak so directly to our 
need. The anthem fits into the theme for 
Reformation Day but is a prayer which can 
be ours at any time during the year. 

Matthaeus Apelles von Loewenstern, the 
original author, lived in the century following 
the Reformation. He was born in 1594 in 
Silesia. He must have been a unique man, for 
he was a musician and also treasurer in some 
of the princely courts of his time. 

Philip Pusey (1799-1855) wrote the English 
words which were based on the hymn of von 
Loewenstern. 


Come Unto Me, by L. Stanley Glarum. Boosey 
& Hawkes, 1959. 5 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
5270. 

The words of this anthem are from the 


‘eleventh chapter of the Gospel according to 


St. Matthew. They are contained in the 
Gradual for All Saints’ Day. It is a simple 
anthem which should be useful to the small 
or medium sized choir. 

The composer, L. Stanley Glarum, is on the 
faculty of Lewis and Clark College in Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Now God be praised in heav'n above. (Gelobt 
sei Gott), by Melchior Vulpius. Arranged 
by Victoria Glaser. E. C. Schirmer, 1960. 
3 pages. 22 cents. SAB. 2447. 

This anthem of praise, suitable for Thanks- 


giving and many other occasions, was com- 
posed by Melchior Vulpius (cir. 1560-1616). 
He composed many hynm tunes, some of 
which appeared in two collections of hymns 
published by him in 1604 and 1609. His tunes 
provided material for Bach, who took them 
and added his inimitable harmonizations, form- 
ing the original simple tunes into chorale 
preludes for the organ and chorales to be sung. 
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2 5 To the Right Reverend Anthony L. E. Williams, Bishop of Bermuda. 
° ‘ * 
Lord of Our Life 


S. A. T. B. and Organ 
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Christe, du Beistand , Iste Confessor 

Matthaeus A. von Loewenstern, 1644 Rouen church melody % 

Tr., Philip Pusey, 1840, alt. Setting by S. DRUMMOND WOLFF — 
Moderato N 


poe ogy 












ORGAN p 
= 
Ped. & bed So s = 
Soprano (solo ad lib.) 
1. Lord of our life and God of our sal - va - tion, Star of our ; 
g 
\ 





en 





night and Hope of ev -’ry - tion, Hear and re - ceive _ Thy 


Ii dy 


mf 
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Tg .eldhl~ 


church -’s sup-pli - ca - tion, Lord God Al - might - 
Pca a 








*The Hymn of the Week for Oculi, the Third Sunday of Lent. 
98-1480 


=e yao 
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2. Lord, Thoucanst help when earth- ly ar- mor fail - eth; 


Bass 


2. Lord, Thoucanst help when earth- ly ar- mor fail - eth; 


A 


Lord, Thou canst save when dead -ly 


Lord, Thou canst save when dead - ly sin as - sail 














Lord, o'er Thy church nor death norhell pre - vail eth; 


~~ 








Lord, o’er Thy church nor death nor hell pre - vail eth; 


98-1480 | a 
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Grant us Thy peace, Lord: 





Grant us Thy peace, __ Lord: 


















3. Peace 


- 


in our hearts, our e - vilthoughts as - suag-ing; 


nn 
















3. Peace in our hearts, our e - vil thoughts as - suag 


ing; 
mf 7 











3. Peace in our hearts, our e - vilthoughtsas-suag -_ ing; 





mf 









3. Peace in our hearts, ___ our e-vil thoughts as - suag - ing; 































Peace when the 


Peace when the 


Peace when the 





church where broth - ers are 


church where 


where broth-ers 


church where 


world ___ 














ing. Calm Thy foes 
ral, 


















Calm Thy foes’ rag 
rall, 


oes 


Calm Thy foes’ 


rall. 
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ing. Calm Thy 
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4. Grant 
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4. Grant 


4. Grant 


Broader 
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they may be for - 


they may be for - 


they may be for - 
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- ward they are 


- ward they are 


- ward they are 


- ward they are 


for - giv-en; 


Grant them 







them Thy 






them 






them 
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Meno mosso e 
Grant peace on 
Grant peace on 
Grant peace on 


Grant peace on 


Meno mosso e 
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dim. poco a_ poco 


earth __ 





earth _ or, aft 
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.20 Come Unto Me 





MATTHEW Ii: 28, 29, 30 SATB 
With complete trust L. STANLEY GLARUM 
=about 58 
Soprano 
Come un- to me, 
Alto 
un-to me, 
Tenor 
Come un-to me, 
Bass 
Piano 
for ; 
Rehearsal |] 


a little faste, 


that la- bor and are 


la- bor and are 


la - bor and are : - den and 


la- bor and are 


alittle faster 
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am meek and low - ly 
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am meek and low - ly 
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am meek and low - ly 
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shall find 





shall find 





shall find souls. 





mf (Prominent) 


shall find souls. For my 
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Come 





un- to me, 


Come un-to me, 
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as at first 


a little faster 





alittle faster 
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I will give you and 











will give you 
—<————_—_ 











I will give you and I _ will give you _ rest. 
Pr 














will give you rest. 

















will give you rest. 











will give you __ rest. 
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E.C.S. Choral Music, N°’2447 


.22 Now God be praised in heav’n above 
(Gelobt sei Gott) 


(Unaccompanied) 
English version by H.W.F. ‘Melchior Vulpius 


(1560? - 1616) 
SOPRANO #= 





Allegro con moto 


Arranged by Victoria Glaser 









1. Now God be prais’d in heav’n a - bove, 
2.Praise Him yet more _ fot con - qu'ring faith, 









ALTO eS 







1. Now God heav’n— a -  bove, 
2.Praise Him yet more _ for con - qu’ring faith, 
Peli: 


BASS 2= 








1. Now God _ be prais’d in heav’n_ a -  bove, 
2.Praise Him yet more _ for con - qu'’ring faith, 


Allegro con moto 







Accompaniment 
(For rehearsal mt 


Prais - ed be He for His great love, 
Which fear - eth nei -_ ther pain nor death, 















Prais - ed be 
Which fear - eth 









Prais - ed be 
Which fear - eth nei -_ ther pain___ nor death, 


Published also for Mixed Voices, S.A.T.B. (E.C.S. Choral Music, N2 1693). 


© Copyright, 1960, by E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 
E.Cc.S. N@ 1739 For all countries 


Reprinted by permission 
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Where - in 


But, trust - i saith, 







Where - in 


But, trust - ing God, re -  joic - ing saith, 





- lu - jah! a race de - fends us from— all 
rd. a ; ee 


> 
hal - le - lu - jah! 3.His grace de - fends us from— all 
om 20 


te 
poco ritard. 
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His Christ shall be i Till heav’n and 


eee” 
His Christ shall be__— our 


His Christ shall be___— our Till heav’n and 


earth shall do His 


earth_ shall do...{._—-s—s«OWis 


earth ____ shall do... His 
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